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IDUCATION. 


Anthropology  means  the  study  of  man,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  the  human  body  and  mind  with  the  laws  and 
effects  of  their  union  and  their  relationship  with  the  external 
world.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  av6p(oiro<;, 
man,  and  discourse  or  study. 

Education  embraces  the  means  by  which  the  vegetative, 
affective,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man  is  acted  upon, 
for  the  improvement  of  every  condition  relative  to  his  ex- 
istence. 

Anthropological  education,  then,  is  the  harmonious  exer- 
cise of  the  various  faculties  and  powers  of  the  human  organism, 
mental  and  corporeal,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
external  circumstances  under  which  they  exist. 

I  start  with  the  supposition  that  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  as  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  these  he  will  not  be  able  to  understand  nor 
judge  fairly  of  my  propositions.  In  such  a  case,  if  he  wishes 
for  information,  let  him  study  the  works  of  the  two  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

The  commencement  of  man's  existence  must  not  be  con- 
sidered from  the  moment  he  enters  the  world  as  a  visible 
member  of  society,  but  from  the  moment  of  conception. 
This  existence  comprises  all  the  observable  phenomena  of 
life,  or  all  manifestations  both  of  body  and  mind.  According 
to  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  which  have  been  ascertained 
and  proved  by  experience,  children  participate  in  the  bodily 
configuration  and  constitution  of  their  parents,  and  also  in 
their  tendencies  to  particular  manifestations  of  the  mind.  It 
may  be  here  remarked  that  it  becomes  thus  a  grave  duty  to 
well  examine  the  conditions  of  bodily  constitution  and  of  the 
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state  of  the  mind,  age,  occupation,  &c.,  of  the  partner  chosen 
for  matrimonial  life,  as  the  consequences  will  confer  happiness, 
or  be  productive  of  misery  to  the  parents  as  well  as  to  their 
offspring,  and  they  both  will  suffer  equally  from  the  existence 
of  ill  health,  as  from  the  manifestations  of  ill-organized  brains 
among  them. 

The  education  of  the  unborn  man,  depends  more  directly 
on  the  mother ;  as  the  brain,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
complex  part  in  the  embryon,  receives  from  her  its  develop- 
ment during  pregnancy,  and  it  depends  on  the  state  of  her 
health,  mental  disposition  and  occupation  during  this  serious 
period.  However,  the  innate  constitution  of  the  embryon  is 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  of  both  parents,  their 
age  and  previous  manner  of  living,  before  and  during  concep- 
tion. During  pregnancy  the  mother  should  keep  herself  use- 
fully employed,  and  preserve  calmness  and  a  happy  state  of 
mind.  Her  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  all  stimu- 
lants and  spirits  should  be  avoided,  and  she  ought  not  allow 
herself  to  be  led  away  by  her  passions  nor  her  appetite,  nor 
indulge  the  vulgar  error  that  she  must  eat  for  two,  as  is 
generally  stated  by  ignorant  nurses.  She  ought  further  to 
persevere  in  taking  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Atten- 
tion paid  to  these  points  will  materially  tend  to  secure  a 
healthy  state  of  constitution,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the 
child,  and  to  facilitate  the  delivery. 

With  respect  to  practical  education,  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  that  of  full  growth  is  the  most  important  period  of 
man's  life,  as  thereon  depends  the  state  of  the  remainder  of 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  future  descendants.  This  period 
may  be  subdivided ;  first,  into  infancy,  or  the  period  from 
birth  to  the  first  dentition,  which  is  commonly  completed  at 
the  age  of  two  years :  the  second,  from  two  years  to  the 
second  dentition,  or  seven  years :  the  third,  from  seven  years 
to  puberty,  to  which  boys  are  reckoned  to  arrive  at  fourteen 
years,  and  girls  at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  fourth  period  is 
from  puberty  to  full  growth,  which  may  be  taken, — for  boys, 
from  puberty  to  25  or  even  30  years ;  and  for  girls,  from 
puberty  to  18  or  24  years  of  age. 
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For  the  object  in  view  I  find  it  necessary  to  treat  the 
periods  from  conception  to  birth,  and  from  birth  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  dentition,  in  a  separate  place,  as  for  full 
elcuidation  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  many  details 
for  which  I  cannot  find  space  here,  and  will  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  remarks. 

To  any  philanthropist  or  lover  of  mankind,  and  parti- 
cularly for  him  who  bestows  his  attention  on  children,  it  is 
perfectly  heart-breaking  to  observe  the  ill-treatment  these 
poor  creatures  receive  from  their  parents,  nurses,  educators, 
and  in  short  from  every  one  whose  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature  prevents  him  performing  his  duties  towards  them. 
Without  a  correct,  nay,  without  any  idea,  I  may  say,  of  the 
functions  of  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  how  can  these  per- 
sons act  properly  to  secure  the  health  of  children  ?  Without 
the  knowledge  of  phrenology,  how  will  they  be  able  to  regu- 
late the  actions  of  the  minds  of  children  left  to  their  charge? 
From  the  moment  of  birth  till  about  two  years  of  age,  the 
chief  attention  paid  to  children  should  consist  in  all  that 
tends  to  improve  the  actions  of  their  vegetative  functions. 
Climate  and  the  manner  of  living  modify  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  man,  therefore  taking  climate  as  designating  not  only 
temperature,  but  the  combined  influences  of  external  circum- 
stances on  any  particular  part  of  the  globe,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  food,  sleep,  exercise,  and  rest,  excre- 
tions and  secretions,  air,  light,  cleanliness,  moisture,  dryness 
and  dress. 

All  children  difi*er  in  their  constitution  and  organization ; 
there  is  even  no  family  in  which  two  children  are  to  be  found 
perfectly  alike;  from  which  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  all 
children  should  not  be  treated  alike,  and  after  the  same  mode 
and  habit  which  has  served  for  others.  Every  child  ought  to 
be  treated  according  to  its  own  peculiar  constitution,  and  the 
combined  influences  of  external  circumstances.  People  may 
find  this  too  diflicult,  or  grow  weary  in  examining  conditions 
and  applying  rules ;  but  if  they  do  not  act  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  Creator,  do  they  expect  that  their  Creator  will 
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alter  his  laws  to  suit  their  fancy  ?  The  greatest  attention  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  vegetative  existence  cannot  sufficiently 
be  recommended.  Children  soon  acquire  the  habit  to  sleep, 
wake,  take  food,  &c.,  at  regular  periods,  and  require  more 
frequent  feeding  and  comparatively  larger  quantities  than 
adult  persons ;  but,  again,  large  quantities  should  never  be 
allowed  at  one  time.  Young  children  prosper  most  when  they 
are  nourished  for  the  first  three  months  at  least  with  their 
mother^s  milk,  if  she  is  capable  of  performing  that  duty, 
or  the  milk  of  a  healthy  nurse.  They  should  not  be  in- 
dulged in  partaking  constantly  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  which 
in  some  families  are  never  out  of  the  children's  hands.  I 
must  here  also  remark  the  bad  habit  which  exists  in  some 
families  and  whole  countries,  where  children  are  expected  to 
consume  the  entire  quantity  which  is  placed  before  them,  and 
often  contrary  to  their  inclination  and  at  the  risk  of  destroy- 
ing or  materially  injuring  their  digestive  functions. 

The  most  proper  nurses  are  the  parents,  and  particularly 
the  mother.  To  illustrate  this,  I  think  I  need  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  maltreatments  children  have  to  endure  from  heart- 
less nurses,  and  remind  the  reader  of  the  known  fact,  that 
some  of  these  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  administering  all 
sorts  of  narcotics  to  keep  children  left  to  their  charge  quiet 
and  asleep,  particularly  when  they  are  sent  out  to  walk  with 
them.  The  ruin  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  constitution  is 
the  consequence  of  this.  Another  evil  observed  and  men- 
tioned by  several  writers,  is  the  habit  of  nurses,  when  carrying 
infants,  to  put  the  arms  under  their  dresses,  causing  thereby 
the  thighs,  abdomen,  and  other  parts  generally  covered  against 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  to  be  suddenly  exposed  to  it; 
cold  and  more  serious  ills  follow,  and  no  one  suggests  the  real 
cause. 

The  close  union  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  consequent 
influence  of  one  upon  the  other,  puts  into  a  clear  light  the 
error  of  quacking  up  children  born  with  weak  or  unhealthy 
constitutions,  and  forming  their  intellect  at  too  early  an  age, 
by  first  trying  all  sorts  of  advice  and  remedies  offered  by  igno- 
rant old  nurses ;  and  then,  to  complete  the  error,  forcing  them 
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to  sit  long,  or  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  enabled  to  walk  by 
themselves  and  to  speak,  keeping  them  closely  to  the  spelling- 
book,  reckoning  slate,  and  bothering  them  with  knitting,  &c., 
to  make  them  very  clever  children,  ere  they  possess  firm  bodily 
health  adequate  to  the  labours  required.  Many  of  them  fall 
into  an  early  grave ;  and  if  they  shewed  symptoms  of  a  good 
intellect,  they  are  lamented  as  having  been  too  clever  for  their 
age,  whilst  they  might  have  lived  if  properly  treated.  •  "  It  is 
not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish,^^  Matt,  xviii.  14. 

Women  often  fancy,  because  they  give  birth  to  children, 
they  know  all  about  it,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  but  this  is 
mere  presumption.  If  the  child  is  born  with  a  healthy  con- 
stitution, every  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  state 
and  improve  it,  by  attention  being  paid  to  hereafter  stated 
circumstances  and  conditions,  which  at  no  period  of  its  life 
should  be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  child  is  born  with  a  weak  con- 
stitution, or  weakness  of  any  particular  part  or  parts,  it  will 
require  more  or  less  the  constant  advice  and  care  of  a  good 
physician.  If,  however,  parents  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  let  them  pay  great  care  to  all  the 
above-named  and  hereafter-mentioned  circumstances,  and 
particularly  to  the  health  of  the  person  who  suckles  the  child. 
A  healthy  nurse,  with  a  calm  and  steady  mind,  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  little  sufferer. 

This  part  of  the  subject  I  will  leave  here,  to  consider  more 
closely  the  points  to  be  observed  in  the  education  of  children 
above  the  age  of  two  years. 

Since  the  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties  are  modified 
in  quantity  and  quality  in  every  child,  it  becomes  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  the  educator  to  consider  this  point,  and  try  to 
make  clear  to  his  own  mind  the  state  of  the  functions  of  the 
body,  the  manifestations  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  this  being,  for  whose  welfare  he  is  now  to  act  ere  he 
adopts  any  distinct  mode  of  treatment  for  the  same.  It  is  my 
firm  opinion,  supported  by  experience,  that  all  the  various 
illnesses  of  children,  say  even  scarlatina,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
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chicken-pox  and  small-pox,  and  the  whole  legion  of  ills,  may 
in  most  cases  be  entirely  avoided  and  prevented  if  the  child 
receives  from  the  first  moment  of  life  a  proper  treatment ; 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  first  condition  to  be  observed 
is  the  state  of  the  innate  constitution,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  all  future  development. 

Education  having  been  conducted  without  any  knowledge 
of  phrenology,  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  and  care  of 
the  functions  of  the  body  in  general,  can  one  be  surprised  at 
the  narrow  results  which  have  been  obtained  as  yet  ?  It  is 
very  easy  to  become  a  father  or  a  mother;  but  I  ask  you, 
reader,  upon  your  conscience,  did  you  with  the  motive  which 
prompted  you  to  become  a  father  or  a  mother,  also  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  an  educator  ?  which,  if  you  did  not  possess  it 
beforehand,  you  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  possessed  of,  being 
by  the  laws  of  nature  the  destined  educator  of  your  own 
children. 

We  will  now  look  shortly  to  the  chief  conditions  referring 
to  the  animal  economy,  and  begin  with — 

Food. — It  is  here,  I  wish  to  remind  the  reader,  that  out 
of  the  external  inanimate  matter  contained  in  the  food,  the 
blood  is  replenished  and  formed ;  that  excretions  and  secre- 
tions depend  on  the  same;  in  fact,  that  blood  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  real  source  of  life,  on  which  every  living  part  of 
the  animal  economy  depends.  That  quality  and  quantity  of 
blood  materially  influence  the  brain,  and  consequently  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind.  Observe  the  great  change  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind  of  a  person  whom  you  may  have 
known  under  the  two  different  situations,  in  a  healthy  and  in 
a  diseased  state ;  surely  examples  of  this  are  unfortunately  not 
wanting.  Therefore  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  examination 
to  find  which  food  is  particularly  agreeable  to  every  particular 
constitution.  I  do  of  course  not  infer  that  any  human  being, 
fed  upon  the  meat  of  certain  animals,  would,  by  the  digestion 
of  such  food,  (acting,  as  it  does,  upon  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  on  the  brain,  and  ultimately  on  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind,)  manifest  some  mental  or  corporeal  faculty  belong- 
ing to  such  animal.    But  I  maintain  that  it  will  make  a  ma- 
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terial  difference  to  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person,  particularly 
one  labouring  under  weak  health,  whether  he  is  fed  with 
pork,  salt  beef,  hung  beef,  geese,  ducks,  kidneys,  tripe, 
salmon,  plum  pudding,  cheese,  &c.,  or  on  eggs,  milk,  pigeons, 
larks,  chickens,  game  (if  not  too  long  kept),  beef  tea  (not 
spiced),  and  easily-digested  vegetables.  I  know  many  persons 
who,  on  continuing  to  live  upon  some  particular  food,  would 
soon  shew  symptoms  of  dulness,  followed  by  a  state  of  de- 
lirium; some  evince  such  a  feeling  from  merely  drinking 
tea,  coffee,  beer,  or  wine.  Thus  at  any  period  of  life,  when 
the  brain  is  in  common  with  other  organs  in  a  state  of  great 
activity  and  rapid  development,  the  proper  management  of 
diet  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  childhood,  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  growth  and  during  application  to  study, 
the  brain  may  be  considered  to  be  in  that  condition,  and 
more  so  than  at  any  future  period  of  life.  The  matter  of 
the  body  is  changed  and  increased,  and,  so  to  say,  to  make 
up  a  larger  quantity  of  nutrition  is  required.  Then  to  ob- 
serve if  the  quantity  of  food  offered  to  each  child  is  propor- 
tionate to  its  wants,  and  yields  the  requisite  nutrition,  be- 
comes another  point  closely  to  be  investigated  by  the  educator. 
The  bad  habit  observed  in  private  families  and  at  schools,  of 
considering  this  branch  of  education  as  quite  a  secondary 
matter,  is  based  upon  ignorance  and  is  destructive  to  the 
health  of  children.  They  should  never  be  set  to  work  soon 
after  their  meals,  and  should  be  allowed  some  time  before  to 
wash  their  faces  and  hands,  inhale  and  move  about  in  the 
fresh  air,  if  only  for  a  short  time.  I  do  not  mean  they  should 
walk  about  in  a  row  like  geese,  and  being  troubled  by  a  liver- 
sick  overseer,  who  frightens  the  child  all  the  time  with  addi- 
tional "  marks for  so-considered  ill-conduct.  The  intervals 
between  their  meals  should  never  be  prolonged  more  than 
four  hours,  and  not,  as  in  many  schools,  where  the  pupils 
have  to  wait  from  breakfast  at  8  or  9  o^clock  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  or  even  later,  for  their  dinners. 

In  many  schools  children  receive  heavy  kinds  of  food  to 
stifle  their  appetite,  such  as  Suffolk  dumplings,  heavy  pud- 
dings, &c.,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  consequences  on  their 
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digestive  functions.  Horses  and  cattle  are  carefully  fed  with 
the  food  that  suits  them  best ;  they  are  not  set  to  work  soon 
after  their  meals  by  those  who  know  anything  about  their 
nature,  and  a  deal  of  care  is  bestowed  on  them  (I  do  not  even 
here  say  enough)  of  which  the  children  of  man  are  greatly  in 
want.  Do  you  think  I  fancy  the  ills  ?  Look  only  among 
your  own  acquaintances  in  society,  and  name  to  yourself  the 
man  or  woman,  youth  or  child,  in  perfect  health  and  with  a 
really  good  digestion ;  you  will  soon  have  finished  your  work 
of  counting  them.  Having  received  from  their  parents  im- 
paired digestive  powers,  the  same  are  spoiled  still  more  during 
infancy  and  adolescence  at  schools  and  at  home.  If  schools 
were  formed  for  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  improving  the 
younger  members  of  society,  and  not  to  serve,  as  in  many 
cases,  as  a  mercenary  mode  of  gain,  which  is  kept  up  till  the 
speculator  can  retire  from  his  business,  matters  would  stand 
different.  Wherever  gain  is  the  power-loom  in  point  of  edu- 
cation, the  children  must  suffer,  not  in  one  or  another,  but 
in  every  one  of  their  interests. 

All  food  easily  digested  is  wholesome ;  simple  and  plain 
aliments,  without  stimulating  ingredients,  are  thus  preferable 
for  children.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  this  subject.  Sufficient 
care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  the  consideration  of  the  innate 
constitution.  If  proper  food  in  sufficient  quantity  is  given  to ' 
children,  and  still  a  want  of  proper  nutrition  experienced, 
then  it  is  evident  that  some  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  out 
of  order,  and  immediate  attention  must  be  paid  to  restore 
health.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  like  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  excretions  and  secretions  of  children, 
and  all  in  connection  with  this  part  of  their  animal  enonomy. 
Many  a  so-called  educator  will  rebound  from  this  task  con- 
ferred upon  him,  but  I  again  state  and  maintain  where  pure 
parental  love  or  philanthropy  is  not  the  instigation  of  becom- 
ing an  educator,  even  though  possessed  of  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  science  necessary  for  this 
calling,  he  will  not  be  qualified  to  perform  his  duties.  Can 
one  feel  anything  but  contempt  for  those  parents  who  fear 
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the  nursery-room,  and  the  occasional  cries  of  a  child,  or 
other  little  troubles  combined  with  the  rearing  of  children. 
When  a  real  and  reasonable  love  exists,  these  discomforts 
are  soon  overcome  and  forgotten. 

Air  and  Light. — Almost  the  first  action  of  a  mamalia 
after  birth  is  to  use  its  lungs  and  breathe  the  surrounding 
atmospheric  air,  and  only  then  it  can  be  said  to  live.  Every 
part  of  our  constitution  is  so  closely  interwoven,  and  all  are  so 
dependent  upon  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  one 
foremost.  True  it  is,  without  a  proper  supply  of  pure  air 
we  decrease  in  health,  and  if  no  air  is  admitted  into  the 
lungs,  death  must  speedily  follow.  The  lamentable  effects 
of  impure  or  insufficient  supply  of  pure  air  are  so  constantly 
before  the  public  in  the  statistic  tables  of  every  poor  district, 
that  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  them.  For  the  for- 
mation of  proper  vital  blood  we  require  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pure  atmospheric  air,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lungs 
require  a  supply  of  rich  and  healthy  blood  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

The  lungs  require  further  a  free  and  unimpeded  action, 
therefore  care  should  be  taken  that  the  dress  worn  does  not 
compress  them  by  being  tight  at  the  chest  or  waist ;  but 
of  this  a  few  words  more,  when  I  shall  mention  dress  in 
particular.  The  effect  of  light  is  observable  both  on  the 
state  of  our  mind  and  also  on  our  bodily  well-being.  We 
are  destined  to  live  in  daytime,  when  light  is  spread  over  all 
surrounding  objects ;  and,  when  darkness  commences  we  are 
to  sleep.  To  be  kept  constantly  or  for  a  long  time  in  dark- 
ness, the  whole  organization  would  suffer  from  many  ailments ; 
other  ills  would  follow  by  a  superabundance  of  light.  The 
same  is  observable  in  plants  and  animals.  Thus  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  our  animal  economy,  and  indeed  to  preserve 
existence,  we  require  air  and  light,  which  the  great  Architect 
of  the  universe  has  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us,  the  legis- 
lator depriving  us,  or  limiting  the  quantity  or  quality,  of 
these  our  necessaries  by  window  taxes,  &c.,  from  which  the 
poorer  classes  are  particularly  made  to  suffer,  exposes  his 
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great  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,,  or  his  avarice,  both 
which  disqualify  him  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  legis- 
lating. It  is  thus  obvious  that  buildings  for  schools  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air ; 
and  their  situation  should  be  in  the  country  rather  than  in 
town.  There  should,  for  instance,  be  a  great  number  of 
windows  to  allow  plenty  of  light  to  enter,  and  by  means  of 
ventilation  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  apartments ;  also 
the  windows  should  be  opened  immediately  when  the  children 
have  left.  The  warming  of  these  places  should  be  eflPected 
by  such  means,  that  an  equality  of  temperature  exists  at  all 
times  when  the  children  are  present,  and  all  the  inconvenience 
of  smoke  and  risk  from  fire  should  be  provided  against.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
bed  rooms.    The  staircase  should  be  of  stone  or  iron. 

Dress. — The  dress  for  children  should  be  light,  and  not 
fitting  closely  to  the  body,  that  no  impediment  to  the  move- 
ments of  any  part  may  be  caused.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
warm  (according  to  climate)  to  protect  them  against  the  in- 
fluences of  the  atmosphere.  I  am  of  opinion  children  ought 
to  be  accustomed  to  wear  only  the  most  necessary  clothing, 
to  be  hardened  against  the  influence  of  the  weather  and  its 
changes ;  but  the  innate  constitution  should  be  taken  as  a 
guide,  and  some  children  should  wear  much  warmer  clothing 
than  others. 

The  mistaken  notions  of  some  parents  that  they  strengthen 
the  weak  constitution  of  their  children  by  what  they  consider 
"  hardening,'^  and  so  expose  the  poor  little  creature^s  meager 
limbs  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  is  perfectly  absurd. 
One  can  harden  children  only  by  degrees,  and  when  all  the 
conditions  of  their  constitution  have  been  properly  examined, 
ascertained^  and  regulated. 

The  great  mortality  amongst  children  is  based,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  wrong  treatment  they  receive.  Horti- 
culturists accustom  plants  only  by  degrees  to  the  natural 
atmosphere,  and  use  the  greatest  caution  when  changing 
their  condition.   Dress  we  require  to  preserve  caloric  in  suffi- 
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cient  abundance^  and  to  check  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  ready  to  receive  it  from  us.  Again,  dress  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  light  to  allow  the  superabundant  caloric  to 
escape,  and  the  necessary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  our 
body  to  take  place.  I  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  on  this  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  society  at  large,  much  has  already  been 
said  upon  it  by  others,  without  producing  much  good.  The 
only  remark  which  I  will  make  is,  the  dress  worn  by  males 
and  females  is  not  calculated  to  meet  the  above-named  ends, 
and  more  particularly  deprives  them  of  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs.  Compare  the  dress  of  the  man  or  woman  with  the  form 
given  to  them  by  their  Creator !  or  imagine  a  section  of  the 
dress,  from  head  to  foot,  as  usually  worn ;  its  contrast  with 
the  real  figure,  would  appear  most  ridiculous,  and  a  satire 
upon  human  taste  and  understanding. 

Cleanliness. — The  action  of  the  skin  by  absorption  and 
excretion  have  a  great  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
its  pores  should  therefore  be  kept  open,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  cleaned  by  washing  with  soap 
and  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  constitution.  Immersing  the  whole  body  in 
tepid  or  cold  water  is  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  the  ancients 
were  well  aware  of  this,  and  had  public  baths  of  great  extent, 
which  the  people  were  obliged  to  frequent.  Bathing,  how- 
ever, should  be  superintended  by  an  experienced  person  for 
benefit  to  result ;  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the 
nervous  system,  the  blood,  &c.,  of  any  individual  must  be 
known;  and  that  which  may  prove  most  beneficial  to  one, 
may  act  injuriously  on  another.  Washing  over  the  whole 
body  every  one  requires.  Though  most  persons  wash  their  face 
and  hands,  and  if  a  little  more,  the  neck,  few  come  to  the 
chest,  whilst  all  parts  have  a  proper  claim  to  the  same  atten- 
tion, particularly  those  covered  up  almost  constantly.  The 
whole  body  ought  to  be  washed  at  least  once  every  day,  and 
best  in  the  morning,  when  the  necessary  exercise  can  be 
taken  immediately  after  it ;  and  the  feet  particularly  ought 
to  receive  a  little  more  attention ;  it  is  quite  a  rarity  to  see 
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a  well  formed  foot ;  tight  shoes  and  boots,  uncleanliness,  and 
inattention  to  the  nails,  are  the  chief  causes  of  this.  The 
washing  apparatuses  in  general  use  give  a  good  idea  of  the  little 
attention  usually  paid  to  this  most  important  subject.  Chil- 
dren are  easily  accustomed  to  it  if  it  is  properly  begun,  and 
once  accustomed,  few  would  wish  to  be  deprived  of  this  real 
luxury.  The  teeth  of  children  deserve  also  a  particular  at- 
tention, which  unfortunately  is  only  then  paid  to  them  when 
they  become  troublesome,  a  sign  that  disease  has  already 
attacked  them.  They  are  the  necessary  instruments  for  mas- 
tication, and  prepare  the  food  for  digestion ;  with  their  im- 
portance children  should  be  made  acquainted,  and  obliged 
to  cleanse  them  after  every  meal  with  water.  The  ears  of 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  society,  and  particularly  of 
children  and  adults,  do  not  at  all  receive  that  attention  wliich 
they  require,  and  are  not  kept  in  the  necessary  state  of  clean- 
liness :  the  general  complaints  on  this  point  of  master^s  in- 
structing them,  prove  my  assertions. 

Sleep. — The  younger  children  are,  the  more  sleep  they 
require,  but  it  should  not  be  produced  by  unnatural  means, 
as  spirits  or  other  narcotics.  In  sleeping,  children  of  all 
ages  should  be  permitted  to  have  their  full  satisfaction,  they 
ought  never  to  be  disturbed  in  their  natural  sleep,  as  nothing 
contributes  more  to  their  growth  and  health.  They  should  be 
accustomed  to  awake  by  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand 
not  to  awake  from  the  slightest  noise ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to 
rouse  them,  this  should  be  done  very  gently,  with  kinds  words 
and  some  gentle  motion,  as  any  rough  usage  is  calculated  to 
do  them  harm. 

The  proper  time  for  sleeping  is  in  accordance  with  other 
laws  of  nature  for  man,  when  it  is  dark ;  and  to  wake  when 
the  sun  enlightens  the  world.  Children  should  thus  go  early 
to  bed,  and  be  allowed  to  sleep  till  they  awake  by  themselves. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  that  it  should  be  continued  always 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  that  they  should  be  suffered  to 
indulge  in  a  drowsy  laziness  in  their  bed.  The  duration  of 
their  sleep  must  be  regulated  by  keeping  always  in  view  the 
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state  of  their  innate  constitution^  by  which  some  require 
more,  others  fewer,  hours  for  sleep. 

They  should  be  put  by  themselves,  and  not  suffered  to 
sleep  either  with  another  child  or  a  grown-up  person  in  the 
same  bed ;  and  the  ignorance  of  some  educators  of  the  natural 
laws,  or  their  avarice,  becomes  most  prominent,  since  in 
many  boarding  schools  there  must  be  paid  extra  for  a  sepa- 
rate bed.  The  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  the  same  apart- 
ment should  be  in  a  fair  proportion  to  the  state  of  pureness 
of  atmosphere  which  can  be  preserved  in  it,  as  the  inhalation 
of  pure  air  is  necessary  during  sleep  to  reap  benefit  from  it. 

Exercise. — Exercise  means  putting  into  action,  referring 
to  a  caused  state  of  activity  or  motion  of  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  corporeal  powers.  Corporeal  motion  is  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  muscles  acting  upon  and  changing  the 
relative  position  of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  individually 
attached.  This  contraction  of  muscles,  or  the  power  of 
shortening  their  substance,  cannot  come  into  operation  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  nerves  of  motion  emanating  from  the 
brain  in  greater  or  lesser  number  to  the  muscles.  The  simul- 
taneousness  of  action  which  occur  in  almost  every  act  of  life, 
however  simple,  and  without  which  no  dictate  of  the  will 
could  be  harmoniously  and  successfully  obeyed,  depends 
solely  on  the  distribution  and  connection  of  the  nerves  which 
animates  the  muscles. 

Sir  Charles  Bell^  says,  "  I  find  that,  to  the  full  operation 
of  the  muscular  power,  two  distinct  filaments  of  nerves  are 
necessary,  and  that  a  circle  is  established  between  the  sen- 
sorium  (brain)  and  the  muscles,  that  one  filament  or  single 
nerve  carries  the  influence  of  the  will  towards  the  muscles ; 
which  nerve  has  no  power  to  convey  an  impression  back- 
wards to  the  brain;  and  that  another  nerve  connects  the 
muscle  with  the  brain;  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve,  con- 
veys the  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the 
mind,  but  has  no  operation  in  a  direction  outwards  from 


*  Bell's  Anatomy,  Seventh  Edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  372. 
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the  brain  towards  the  muscle^  and  does  not  therefore  excite 
the  muscle,  however  irritated/^ 

Vohmtary  motion  depends  thus  on  the  brain  or  organ  of 
the  mind  as  the  source  of  will ;  on  the  nerves,  which  convey 
the  intimation  of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  and  report  their 
condition  to  the  brain ;  and  on  the  muscles  themselves,  by 
whose  contractile  powers  motion  is  produced. 

The  muscles  receive  their  colour  and  nutrition  from  the 
blood  which  is  contained  in  them ;  they  remain  and  increase 
in  a  state  of  health  and  strength  in  proportion  as  healthy 
blood  is  circulated  in  them ;  to  the  formation  of  which,  among 
other  conditions  hereabove  named,  exercise  is  requisite,  or 
they  enfeeble  in  proportion  as  these  conditions  are  neglected. 
The  muscles  form  the  instruments  by  which  man  acts  and  is 
acted  upon  by  the  external  world,  by  which  he  communicates 
and  receives  the  impressions  of  mind.  The  poet,  musician, 
painter,  sculptor,  &c.,  would  be  nothing  to  us,  without  we 
and  they  are  possessed  of  muscular  action.  Whatever  inter- 
rupts the  action  of  the  nerves,  puts  a  stop  to  the  motions 
of  the  muscular  fibre  as  if  the  same  was  injured  itself;  there- 
fore any  injury  of  the  brain  by  external  violence,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  fright,  passion,  spirits,  or  narcotics,  may  cause 
palsy,  or  a  suspension  of  muscular  action  and  power,  though 
the  muscles  remain  uninjured  in  their  own  structure.  The 
incapability  of  intoxicated  persons  to  regulate  their  muscular 
actions,  as  walking,  speaking,  &c.,  proceeds  from  the  ardent 
spirits  having  disordered  their  brain. 

Muscular  exercise  has  in  general,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  education  of  children,  been  misunderstood  or  neglected. 
Some  persons  think  to  have  done  enough,  when  running  a 
race  up  and  down  the  paths  of  a  public  square  or  park,  mostly 
reading  at  the  same  time,  or  leading  their  children  or  pupils 
out,  enforce  them  to  walk  in  rows,  or  occupy  their  minds 
with  books  taken  out  for  the  occasion ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely  to  produce  the  wished  for  results. 

Exercise  must  be  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  must  serve  to  change  the  monotony  of  muscular 
actions  to  which  some  occupations  lead,  strengthen  the  weaker 
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parts,  and  keep  up  those  that  are  stronger,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  as  harmonious  a  state  of  muscular  power  as 
the  constitution  can  be  brought  to.  Gymnastics  have  been 
introduced,  but  experience  has  shown  that,  valuable  as  the 
results  have  been  to  some,  the  same  means  are  not  appli- 
cable for  all  and  every  constitution.  However,  where  nerves 
and  muscles  are  for  the  purpose  of  producing  motion,  there 
must  be  a  mode  of  producing  that  motion  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  whole  organism. 

This  system  has  been  discovered  by  the  illustrious  Ling, 
of  Sweden,  and  a  practical  application  for  more  than  forty 
years  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  late  in  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany,  has  proved  its  efficacy.  This  system  does  not  only 
direct  certain  gentle  movements  of  the  human  frame,  for  the 
purpose  which  exercise  is  commonly  sought  for,  viz.,  to  in- 
vigorate the  muscular  powers ;  but  also,  by  a  profound  and 
beautiful  application  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
human  physiology,  chronic  diseases  may  readily  be  cured 
by  the  application  of  certain  movements  prescribed  by  the 
medical  adviser.* 

Having  said  as  much  about  the  vegetative  organs  as  time 
and  space  will  allow,  I  wish  now  to  direct  the  reader^s  atten- 
tion to  the  two  other  important  parts,  viz.,  intellectual  and 
moral  education. 

At  the  commencement  I  have  asserted,  that  fully  to 

*  Professor  Georgii,  who  was  one  of  the  two  eminent  pupils  Ling  selected 
to  be  invested  with  the  knowledge  of  this  new  mode  of  cure,  at  the  time  when 
by  royal  command  an  Institution  was  established  for  the  study  and  practical 
application  of  gymnastics,  has  been  sent  to  England  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  (a  great  promoter  of  arts  and  sciences)  for  the  philanthropic  purpose 
of  making  the  British  nation  acquainted  with  the  valuable  aids  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  system.  He  has  established  a  Kinesipathic  Institution  at  84, 
Jermyn  Street,  Piccadilly,  where  the  mode  of  cure  can  be  seen ;  and  he  has  also 
edited  a  little  work,  entitled  Kinesipathy,  or  Cure  of  Diseases  according  to  the 
method  of  Ling London,  Bailliere,  1 850  ;  and  a  larger  one  Kinhitherapic  ou 
Traitement  des  Maladies  par  le  Mouvement,  selon  Id  MHhode  de  Ling  par  A. 
Georgii;  Paris,  Aug.  G.  Bailliere,  1847;  in  both  of  which  the  system  is  well 
explained,  and  a  great  number  of  cases  where  cures  have  been  performed  are 
quoted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  London  have  become  converts  to  this  new  method. 
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understand  the  observations  laid  before  the  reader,  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  phrenology.  As  there 
would  be  no  space  here  to  prove  the  points  of  that  science 
referred  to ;  in  the  following  lines  I  will  merely  call  to  the 
reader's  memory  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  phreno- 
logy in  reference  to  education. 

1.  Man  depends  on  his  innate  constitution^  and  his  cere- 
bral configuration ;  on  education,  taken  in  the  above  stated 
sense,  and  on  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 

2.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  mind  mani- 
fests its  plurality  of  powers  by  the  plurality  of  cerebral  organs. 
An  organ  of  the  mind  is  the  instrument  of  a  peculiar  power 
of  the  mind. 

3.  Education  cannot  confer  new  powers  either  mental  or 
corporeal^  but  tends  merely  to  cultivate  or  improve  those 
already  implanted  by  nature. 

4.  The  improvement  of  any  one  power  of  the  mind  does 
not  affect  the  strength  or  energy  of  any  of  the  other  mental 
powers. 

5.  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  cannot  be  improved  to  an 
equal  degree ;  and  those  of  the  mtelledualj  which  are  na- 
turally strong,  should  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  that  are  weak. 

6.  The  powers  will  act  with  more  facility  or  activity  in 
proportion  as  they  are  exercised  or  left  in  a  dormant  state. 

7.  This  exercise  must  be  proportionate  to  the  innate  dis- 
position. 

I  stated  before  that  education  began  much  earlier  than  it 
is  commonly  believed ;  and  that  from  the  earliest  age  the 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties,  may  be  culti- 
vated. 

The  powers  will  be  cultivated  with  more  effect  at  the 
periods  of  their  natural  activity ;  and  the  periods  when  the 
innate  powers  appear,  increase,  decrease,  or  disappear  are 
thus  of  great  importance  to  be  known.  Among  the  feelings 
or  affective  faculties,  those  of  attachment,  cautiousness,  love 
of  approbation,  acquisitiveness,  combativeness,  secretiveness, 
destructiveness,  firmness,  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  and 
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imitation  are  generally  active  very  early.  Among  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  those  of  individuality,  form,  eventuality,  com- 
parison, and  language  appear  first.  By  their  aid  children 
know  their  nurses  and  many  surrounding  objects  in  very  early 
life.  Then  the  faculties  of  size,  coloring,  locality,  number, 
order,  time,  and  tune  appear  successively.  But  also  here  the 
development  depends  on  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Education  can  only  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  innate 
powers;  all  these  are  susceptible  of  improvement;  and  it 
should  be  the  end  of  education  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  individual  to  the  highest  point  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable,  more  it  cannot  do. 

Where  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  are  naturally 
weak  no  education  can  render  them  strong.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  feelings  which  man  possesses  in  common  with 
animals ;  but  I  must  remark  that  it  is  more  easy  to  strengthen 
the  lower  feelings,  since  they  are,  generally  speaking,  found 
naturally  stronger  in  mankind  than  the  higher  feelings  and 
intellectual  powers. 

No  man  has  as  yet  distinguished  himself  by  great  talents 
and  morality,  obtained  by  education  merely,  but  certainly 
and  undeniably  by  the  strength  of  his  innate  faculties.  Many, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  the  greatest  care  bestowed  on 
their  education,  have  notwithstanding  remained  the  greatest 
dunces.  No  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Virgil,  Horace,  no  Cimabue, 
Van  Eyk,  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Durer,  Murillo,  Pales- 
trini,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Catalani,  Pasta,  Mara, 
Malibran,  Sontag,  Confucius,  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Bacon, 
Descartes,  La  Place,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Neper,  Newton,  Ling, 
Kant,  Hegel,  &c.,  &c.,  became  what  they  were  through  the 
medium  of  education  alone.  What  gave  the  terrible  direction 
to  the  minds  of  Alexander,  the  Caesars,  Soliman  IL,  Charles 
XII.,  Napoleon,  and  others — education?  certainly  not. 

Each  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  as  stated  at  the  head  of 
this  section,  exists  in  itself,  and  may  be  exercised  separately; 
but  several  faculties  may  be  exercised  together.  By  the  organ 
of  language  being  exercised,  the  moral  powers  are  improved 
— as  little  as  the  exercise  of  the  external  sense  of  sight  will 
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improve  that  of  hearing.  Form,  size,  colour,  constructiveness, 
imitation  may  be  exercised  in  conjunction  with  others  for  the 
practice  of  painting  and  drawing,  but  this  will  not  enable  the 
individual  to  excel  equally  in  music  or  poetry.  The  organs  of 
melody,  ideality,  constructiveness,  time,  form,  weight  or  re- 
sistance, &c.,  may  be  exercised  for  the  performance  or  compo- 
sition of  musical  tunes ;  but  this  will  not  enable  the  individual 
to  excel  also  in  painting.  Each  faculty  exercised  will  increase 
in  power,  and  may  do  so  till  it  reaches  the  highest  point  its 
organism  is  capable  of,  as  before  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  that  education  cannot  confer  new  powers 
on  the  mind,  much  can  be  eflPected  by  it.  I  consider  one  of 
the  first  rules,  that  those  powers,  particularly  of  the  feelings, 
which  are  naturally  too  active,  be  quieted,  and  their  activity 
prevented ;  while  those  that  do  not  act  with  enough  energy 
ought  to  be  excited  in  a  practical  manner.  The  experienced 
observer  will  quickly  distinguish,  even  in  a  babe,  the  predis- 
position to  obstinacy  or  patience,  to  indolence  or  liveliness, 
timidity  or  courage,  attachment  or  indifference  about  others, 
its  fondness  for  colours  or  music,  &c.  It  is  in  this  early  part 
of  life  that  those  feelings  which  men  possess  in  common  with 
animals  must  be  regulated  and  brought  into  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  growing  intellect  and  moral  feelings ;  and  so  long  as 
these  latter  are  not  active  enough  in  the  young  being,  he  must 
be  accustomed  to  implicitly  obey  his  educators.  But  unfor- 
tunately at  this  period,  through  a  fondness  of  the  parents  for 
their  ofiPspring,  which  depends  more  on  the  feelings  men  have 
in  common  with  animals,  viz.,  attachment,  philoprogenitiveness, 
self-esteem,  love  of  approbation,  &c.,  than  on  the  strength  of  the 
intellect  and  moral  feelings,  children  are  spoiled,  and  parents 
lose  the  power  of  controlling  them,  which  becomes  afterwards  a 
most  difficult  task  for  the  educator  to  whom  they  are  entrusted. 

I  think  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  individuals  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  in  acquiring  some  kinds  of  knowledge, 
while  in  other  departments  of  literature,  science,  or  art  they 
make  rapid  progress ;  they  feel  as  if  they  were  at  home,  and 
delight  in  such  studies.  Is  there  any  one  who  entertains  the 
supposition  that  Shakespeare  would  have  made  a  musician  or 
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painter  equally  great  as  he  was  a  dramatic  poet  and  moral 
philosopher?  or  whether  Bacon  and  Newton  would  have 
excelled  Fanny  Elssler  in  dancing?  or  whether  Melancthon 
might  have  been  educated  to  become  a  prize-fighter? 

As  man  cannot  cultivate  all  his  powers  to  an  equal  extent, 
it  is  surely  better  he  should  cultivate  those  which  are  natur- 
ally strong;  or  in  other  words  cultivate  his  talents,  since 
there  is  a  likelihood  he  will  succeed  in  turning  them  to  some 
account,  rather  than  by  unavailing  efforts  endeavour  to  excel 
in  something  he  has  no  talent  for,  or  a  very  limited  one,  and 
consequently  never  was  designed  by  nature  to  excel  in.  Let 
every  one  be  as  useful  as  he  can,  but  not  overrate  his  own 
powers.  Hence  the  folly  of  parents  in  choosing  the  future 
occupation  for  their  children,  not  studying  their  talents  and 
inclinations,  but  merely  to  suit  their  own  fancy,  convenience, 
and  pride.  It  is  another  mournful  truth,  that  general  educa- 
tion is  mostly  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  emulation,  which 
Plato  calls  the  daughter  of  envy,  love  of  gain,  love  of  appro- 
bation or  notoriety,  etc.;  and  only  such  of  the  intellectual 
and  even  the  moral  faculties  are  called  into  activity  which  are 
likely  to  minister  to  their  gratification. 

The  intellectual  education  begins  commonly  with  children 
being  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  something 
of  numbering,  geography,  and  history,  &c.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries, girls  are  sent  to  boarding-schools,  to  enlarge  their 
knowledge  in  these  branches  of  science,  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  and  practice  music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  other 
accomplishments.  Boys  are  sent  commonly  to  the  grammar 
school,  if  their  parents  can  afford  it,  where  they  spend  four  or 
five  years  in  close  study  almost  exclusively  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  With  this  grammar-school  training  they  are  by  some 
considered  accomplished  boys,  possessed  of  an  educated  mind, 
because  they  have  learned  to  express  the  same  thoughts  in 
Latin  and  Greek  as  they  do  in  their  mother  tongue.  Those 
acquainted  with  phrenology  will  at  once  smile  with  pity  on 
this  great  error,  and  the  wrong  done  to  such  children.  As 
the  study  of  language  forms  one  of  the  chief  accomplishments 
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in  general  education^  I  must  be  allowed  to  examine  a  little 
closer  into  its  use. 

Language  is  a  set  of  words  which  any  people  have  agreed 
upon  whereby,  to  communicate  their  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
each  other.  Words  are  names  or  signs  of  ideas,  as  figures 
are  of  numbers ;  they  have  no  more  meaning  in  themselves 
than  inarticulate  sounds,  till  men  have  agreed  to  put  a  mean- 
ing upon  them,  which  meaning  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  there- 
fore unless  they  mean  the  same  thing,  by  the  same  word, 
that  is,  convey  the  same  conception  by  the  same  sounds,  they 
cannot  understand  one  another.  To  convey  the  thought  or 
idea  of  one  man  to  another  the  word  denoting  that  idea  must 
be  expressed  by  sounds  or  signs. 

The  first  principles  of  all  languages  may  be  reduced  to 
expressions,  signifying,  first,  the  subject  spoken  of ;  secondly, 
that  which  is  affirmed  of  it ;  thirdly,  the  circumstances  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  These  are  called  into  existence  by  usage 
and  custom,  become  the  rule  of  a  language,  and  hold  their 
empire  independent  of  reason  or  any  other  cause.  Here  then 
commences  grammrar ;  a  just  plan  of  which  supposes  a  lan- 
guage already  introduced  by  use,  which  furnishes  reflections, 
called  rules,  to  which  the  manner  of  speaking  used  in  that 
language  may  be  reduced.  The  assemblage  of  these  rules  is 
what  we  call  the  grammar  of  that  language.  After  this  ex- 
planation I  hope  it  will  be  clear  to  every  one  that  in  teaching 
children  their  native  language,  beginning  with  the  rules  of 
grammar  instead  of  giving  them  notions  first,  and  signs  after- 
wards, is  absurd.  It  is  worse  still  when  the  same  mode  is 
applied  to  the  study  of  foreign,  and  particularly  the  dead 
languages.  Besides,  if  they  even  learn  to  express  themselves 
in  several  languages  they  can  only  express  the  same  notions 
they  could  express  in  their  mother  tongue.  Few  or  no  men 
understand  a  dead  language,  in  all  respects,  in  the  sense 
which  it  was  spoken ;  few  men,  indeed,  of  the  same  country 
and  using  the  same  language,  speak  all  words  in  the  same 
sense  that  their  ancestors  spoke  them ;  and  as  few  words  in 
any  language,  used  to  express  complex  ideas,  are  exactly 
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answered  by  corresponding  words  in  any  other,  that  is,  do 
not  contain  just  the  same  number  of  ideas;  so  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  make  an  exact 
translation,  and  consequently  very  easy  to  make  a  false  one. 
The  English,  French,  Germans,  and  Dutch  pronounce  words 
in  Latin  quite  different,  and  in  their  own  way.  I  do  not 
disregard  philological  attainments ;  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  some  professional  pursuits  they  are  indispensable ;  but 
as  every  one  does  not  follow  these  pursuits,  for  which  the  study 
of  dead  languages  is  required,  and  as  every  one  is  not  endowed 
with  innate  mental  powers,  promising  a  happy  result  from  it, 
the  study  of  dead  languages  should  be  restricted  to  com- 
paratively very  few.  It  has  still  to  be  proved  whether  the 
orators  and  philosophers  of  former  ages  excelled  in  conse- 
quence of  their  studies  of  languages  as  long  out  of  general 
use  as  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  is  with  us.  The  works  of 
nearly  all  the  ancient  authors  are  translated  into  the  modern 
tongues ;  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  young  student 
have  the  notions  and  ideas  conveyed  to  him  in  a  language  he 
understands  perfectly,  than  in  one  which,  out  of  thousands 
who  study  it,  scarcely  one  acquires  sufficient  to  make  a  pass- 
able translation  for  himself.  How  would  the  translations  of 
Plutarch,  Homer,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Cicero,  &c.,  of  most  stu- 
dents appear  beside  the  excellent  translations  of  the  greatest 
Philologists  of  all  nations,  who  have  furnished  us  with  them  ? 
Must  not  the  largest  number  of  the  human  race  be  content  with 
only  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  volume  of  sacred  laws  ? 
This  is  an  answer  to  the  often-proffered  objection,  that  one 
does  not  rely  on  translations  at  universities.  Another  asser- 
tion which  I  have  often  heard  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  enables  the  student  to  understand  more  perfectly 
the  etymology  of  his  native  language.  I  do  not  deny  the 
fact ;  but  then  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  properly 
the  English  language,  for  instance,  to  study  also  German, 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  &c.,  with  their  mother  tongue,  since 
this  language  is  composed  of  many  words  taken  from  the 
former  ones.    It  is  also  true  that  those  who  possess  talent  for 
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languages  will  learn,  in  the  same  time  they  devote  to  Latin  or 
Greek,  three  or  four  modern  languages. 

I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  why  the  law  of  a  country  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  ancient  languages,  since  we  require 
laws  adapted  to  our  present  wants ;  and  most  of  those  which 
even  served  our  ancestors  do  not  fit  any  more  for  our  present 
state  of  society.  Whatever  is  good  and  applicable  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  or  those  of  any  other  nation,  might  be  translated  and 
used  in  good  English.  By  a  probable  perfection  of  our  own 
language  they  might  be  written  so  plainly  that  differences  of 
opinion  could  not  take  place  about  the  meaning  of  words ;  as, 
whether  upon  means  before^  on  or  after ,  as  reported  in  J.  H. 
Took's  Diversions  of  Purley,  additional  notes,  p.  6,  where  the 
most  distinguished  personages  at  the  Queen^s  Bench  and 
Exchequer  Chambers  in  1838-39  found  such  difficulties  to 
agree.  If  such  difficulties  arise  with  regard  to  our  own  lan- 
guage, spoken  by  hundreds  of  millions  on  this  globe,  what 
must  we  expect  from  the  use  of  languages  so  long  out  of 
general  use.  I  think  it  is  in  its  place  to  remind  the  reader 
here,  that  among,  the  ancient  Greeks,  persons  playing  on 
words  when  treating  on  public  affairs,  were  degraded,  as  it 
might  tend  to  injure  truth. 

Physicians  might  study  every  branch  of  science  in  their 
native  language,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  them ;  proper  names  might  be  adopted,  by  which 
we  should  get  rid  of  absurd  names ;  as,  for  instance,  arteries 
or  air  vessels,  reminding  us  constantly  of  the  wild  theories 
and  fanciful  hypotheses  which  prevailed  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  now  more  than  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  and 
which  were  opposed  and  refuted  by  the  illustrious  Harvey 
only  two  centuries  since. 

The  difficult  study  of  dead  languages  in  the  pursuit  and 
for  the  application  to  abstract  sciences,  which  are,  so  to  say, 
entirely  new,  and  with  which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  not 
acquainted,  seems  in  itself  taking  a  deal  of  useless  trouble ; 
and  by  the  high  state  to  which  the  medical  profession  has 
been  raised,  counting  the  most  distinguished  men  among 
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their  number,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  future.  The  phy- 
sician ought  to  conduct  physical  as  well  as  moral  education, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  ought  not  to  be  se- 
parated. 

Nothing  teaches,  nothing  delights  more  than  history, 
says  Locke  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  he  writes 
thus,  the  first  of  these  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  grown 
men,  the  latter  makes  it  the  fittest  for  children  and  further, 
p.  141,  "  All  the  entertainment  and  talk  of  history  is  of  no- 
thing almost  but  fighting  and  killing ;  and  the  honour  and 
reiiown  that  is  bestowed  on  conquerors,  (who  for  the  most 
part  are  the  great  butchers  of  mankind,)  farther  mislead  the 
growing  youth,  who  by  this  means  come  to  think  slaughter 
the  laudable  business  of  mankind,  and  the  most  heroic  of 
virtues.^^  Observing  in  what  manner  the  study  of  history 
is  pursued,  Locke  is  perfectly  correct.  The  facts  are  related, 
children  must  commit  them  to  memory,  and  are  so  impressed 
with  greatness  of  character,  as  of  the  Alexanders,  Csesars,  &c., 
that  they  fully  learn  to  admire  them,  and  would  gladly  be- 
come their  followers  and  imitators.  We  see  the  fortunate 
leader  find  followers,  whose  advantage  it  is  to  serve  him, 
whilst  he  applies  their  talents  for  his  private  purpose.  The 
large  populace  is  imbued  with  the  belief  that  all  his  actions 
tend  only  to  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness,  that  he 
wishes  for  nothing  else  but  peace,  and  that  they  must  obey 
him,  which  latter  he  enforces  in  any  way  he  thinks  proper. 
Thus  the  relation  of  the  glorious  deeds  he  has  done  for 
his  country,  and  often  it  is  said  for  the  glory  of  God,  who 
delighteth  not  in  the  death  of  even  the  sinner,")  is  cal- 
culated to  awaken  their  vanity;  they  have  conquered  and 
beaten  ^'  another,  perhaps  a  rival  nation,  often  a  weaker  and 
inoffensive  one,"  forgetting  that  all  nations  are  merely  com- 
munities of  men,  and  all  men  brethren ;  they  walk  on  blindly 
and  are  only  brought  a  little  to  their  senses  when  the  addi- 
tional taxes  and  rates  weigh  them  and  their  country  down, 
and  threaten  ruin  and  misery  to  all.  Let  any  one,  who  can, 
deny  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Take  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  or  the  history  of  any  nation,  he  will  find  it  so. 
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No  doubt  we  may  learn  from  history  much,  very  much ;  we 
find  excellent  characters  among  all  nations  to  imitate  ;  but  a 
very  great  number  more  whom  we  ought  to  learn  to  abhor,  and 
not  fill  the  growing  mind  of  children  with  the  relation  of  their 
deeds,  or  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  abuse  of  power,  men 
have  been  guilty  of  at  all  times.  The  study  of  history  sinks 
down  to  the  relation  of  unconnected  tales,  if  the  pupil  does 
not  become  acquainted  with  chronology,  for  the  latter  he 
must  be  conversant  with  arithmetic,  of  which  I  shall  treat 
hereafter. 

I  will  not  tire  the  patience  of  the  reader,  nor  waste  space 
by  analogies  on  the  manner  in  which  other  sciences  are  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  young  children,  enough  I  trust  has 
been  said  on  this  subject;  and  every  one  may  examine  for 
himself  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  the  following  asser- 
tion: — that  the  systems  of  education  followed  in  most  of  our 
schools,  are  too  theoretical  to  be  useful,  and  that  in  most 
cases  the  teaching  consists  in  forcing  the  pupils  to  commit 
certain  passages  to  memory.  The  consequence  is,  that  most 
young  men  and  women  of  16 — 20  years,  have  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  they  were  taught  in  earlier  years,  and 
have  in  fact  to  collect  for  themselves  that  information  which 
they  find  necessary  in  the  pursuits  which  they  follow ;  and 
which  often  difters  widely  from  those  which  they  were  origi- 
nally intended  for.  If  their  education  had  been  conducted 
with  a  proper  knowledge  to  distinguish  talents,  &c.,  this  waste 
of  time  and  labour  could  not  have  occurred.  I  have  a  large 
heap  of  school-books  before  me,  treating  on  different  sciences 
and  on  religion,  and  looking  over  the  questions  which  are  put 
underneath  the  lessons  for  the  purpose  of  being  answered  by 
children — I  intended  quoting  several ;  but  my  object  is  neither 
to  criticise  nor  to  off'end ;  let  every  thinking  man  examine 
the  books  his  children  use,  and  if  he  can  raise  his  thoughts 
from  the  entangling  chain  of  custom,  let  him  judge  for  him- 
self. 

We  come  now  to  the  chief  part,  viz.,     moral  education 
Without  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties,  though  the 
intellectual  may  be  largely  developed,  man  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  an  intellectual  animal;  but  if  the  animal  feelings 
predominate,  he  stands  on  a  lamentable  stage,  and  is  truly  a 
miserable  being.  Not  the  knowledge  of  language,  history, 
mathematics,  not  of  any  or  all  sciences  and  arts  can  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  breathe 
with  the  stomach  and  digest  with  the  lungs,  as  that  intellectual 
attainments  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  moral  feelings. 

To  constitute  the  moral  character  of  marij  it  is  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  faculties  proper  to  man  should  govern  and 
guide  his  actions. 

In  order  to  inculcate  morality  into  the  minds  of  children 
they  are  commonly  made  to  commit  precepts  to  memory ;  but 
precepts  alone  have  no  more  effect  on  feelings  than  on  under- 
standing. By  saying  act  justly,  and  be  benevolent,  these 
faculties  are  as  little  put  into  action  as  children  would  learn 
mathematics  by  recommending  them  to  study  that  science. 
Besides,  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  sentiments  feel  and  do 
not  reason ;  that  a  stupid  child  may  feel  horrified  at  the  immo- 
rality of  actions  which  its  reason  cannot  comprehend.  Hence 
precepts  must  be  put  into  execution  by  calling  the  corres- 
ponding faculties  of  the  brain  into  activity,  as  this  alone  can 
be  of  practical  use. 

Those  who  study  phrenology  will  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  morality  and  religious  creeds.  All  sects  of  religion 
must  agree  that  morality  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race.  That  persuasion,  then,  which  tends  most  towards 
promoting  morality  recommends  itself  most  to  be  adopted  and 
followed ;  and  I  hesitate  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  declare 
myself  against  any  creed  which  teaches  children  that  those 
are  damned  who  do  not  believe  the  same  as  they  are  taught  to 
believe. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  here  the  various  systems 
of  religion ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  consider  the  moral  code  of 
Christ  as  the  most  noble  and  pure,  and  its  universal  and 
invariable  laws  best  adapted  to  promote  the  constant  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  incomparably  better  than  any  other 
mentioned  in  history.  It  is  the  only  one  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  of  which  God  is  the  Creator ; 
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and  further,  the  only  one  which  recommends  examination  to 
each  individual  inquirer,  who  is  invited  to  hold  by  that  which 
is  true.  All  is  given  so  clear  and  well-defined,  that  the  simplest 
mind  can  comprehend  it,  and  no  interpreter  is  required,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  destroying  priestcraft, 
as  clearly  shown  in  Matt.  vii.  15  j  xii.  1 — 9;  xxiii.  13 — 15,  &c. 

The  principles  of  morality  offered  by  Christ,  as  being  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  recommend 
themselves  by  the  good  effects  which  they  have  produced,  and 
always  will  produce,  where  they  are  followed  in  their  original 
purity,  and  without  any  human  admixture;  hence  the  belief 
in  their  quality  of  goodness  and  perfectness  is  converted  into 
conviction. 

Of  whatever  belief  or  persuasion  a  m^an  may  be,  if  he 
wishes  for  morality,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  man, 
ought  to  be  the  sole  aim  of  his  actions,  can  he  object  to  such 
laws  as  the  following,  ''Do  unto  others  even  as  you  would 
wish  they  should  do  unto  you?^^  Can  the  most  profound 
reasoner  find  anything  to  object  or  add  to  it  ?  Do  we  want 
more  ?  To  love  Go^  our  Creator,  which  we  can  do  only  by 
observing  and  acting  according  to  the  laws  he  laid  down  for 
us,  and  brotherly  love  towards  one  another,  is  all  we  require. 
Christ  says,  ''  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets and  I  think,  by  whatever  sect  of  Christians 
objections  may  be  raised,  wherever  his  own,  the  plain  words  of 
Christ  are  put  forward,  all  apostles,  churchmen,  or  laymen 
must  remain  humbly  quiet. 

"  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,^^  &c. ;  "  And  until  seventy 
times  seven  you  shall  be  ready  to  forgive.^^  Matt,  xviii.  15,  22. 
A  man  who  abstains  from  murdering  his  brother  man,  but 
causes  him  wilfully  to  feel  deep  sorrow  by  harsh  words  and 
unkind  actions,  is  but  a  murderer  in  a  different  way  and  of  a 
different  kind.  When  teaching  children  such  principles,  and 
they  perchance  should  reflect  on  the  vicious  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals towards  each  other  in  society, — the  law-suits,  quarrels, 
and  the  bitter  hatred  of  those  who  think  differently, — what  a 
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fearful  contradiction  must  necessarily  present  itself  to  their 
minds.  Parents  and  educators  should  sedulously  guard  them- 
selves against  offending  the  feelings  and  reasoning  of  children, 
by  placing  their  own  actions  in  contradiction  with  their 
precepts. 

Precepts  as  these  should  practically  be  taught  to  children, 
and  best  by  example.  It  is  sufficiently  known  of  what  influ- 
ence example  is,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  practically  at- 
tended to.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  for  the  preceptor  to  recom- 
mend to  his  young  friends  to  do  that  which  he  neglects  doing 
himself,  or  to  abstain  from  that  which  he  indulges  himself  in. 
This  must  not  only  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reference 
to  all  acknowledged  moral  acts,  but  likewise  with  so-called 
habits.  Take  for  instance  smoking  of  tobacco,  an  expensive, 
most  useless,  nay,  injurious  habit,  and  disagreeable  to  all  who 
do  not  make  use  of  it.  If  the  preceptor  assumes  the  liberty  of 
indulging  in  it  as  a  privilege  of  his  riper  years,  it  will  be  but 
an  enticement  the  more  for  his  pupil,  as  boys  are  very  eager 
to  take  every  step  towards  what  they  consider  manly ;  and 
though  they  become  sick  and  suffer  when  attempting  to  smoke, 
they  will  continue  for  the  sake  of  doing  that  which  elder  per- 
sons do.  I  might  include  a  great  many  more  habits  of  the 
same  kind  of  both  sexes,  but  this  one,  so  much  in  use,  may 
be  sufficient.  The  educator  may  be  assured  he  will  not  be  able 
to  guide  his  pupils  well,  if  he  does  not  act  according  to  the 
precepts  he  teaches  them,  and  he  should  himself  have  no  pro- 
minent habits ;  in  fact,  the  educator  cannot  sufficiently  guard 
himself  against  habits  of  any  kind,  even  those  which  appear 
most  trifling,  as  in  many  cases  it  may  do  a  deal  of  injury  to 
the  authority  he  necessarily  must  possess  over  his  pupils. 

He  must  bear  constantly  in  mind,  "  Do  unto  others  even 
as  you  would  wish  they  should  do  unto  you,^'  and  practise 
that  benign  patience  and  forbearance,  of  which  the  greatest 
of  all  educators  has  practically  given  him  an  example;  and 
keep  himself  and  his  pupils  firmly  and  unshrinkingly  to  those 
tested  rules,  which  alone  can  produce  happiness.  In  order 
to  do  unto  others  that  which  we  would  wish  for  ourselves,  we 
must  examine,  under  the  influence  of  the  combined  powers 
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proper  to  man,  what  is  it  we  would  wish  for  ourselves  ?  We 
would  decidedly  wish  for  that  which  is  good  and  agreeable  to 
us,  and  yields  in  the  end  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and 
comfort.  The  knowledge  of  this  we  can  only  obtain  by 
studying  the  conditions  of  our  existence  or  our  own  nature, 
in  all  its  component  parts,  with  relation  to  the  external  world, 
as  far  as  we  can  reach  and  obtain  information  of  the  same. 
The  more  we  learn  thus  of  the  laws  of  nature  under  which 
we  exist,  and  act  according  to  their  dictates,  the  more  we 
shall  be  able  to  act  in  harmony  with  Christ's  commandments. 

"  The  great  aim  of  the  educator  must  thus  be,  to  produce 
a  harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution of  his  pupils,  which  he  can  only  attain  by  using  all 
the  means  which  act  upon  the  component  parts  of  his  three- 
fold nature,  viz.,  his  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual 
faculties. 


The  object  which  called  the  preceding  pages  into  existence, 
is  my  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
human  society,  that  the  above-mentioned  principles,  based  on 
the  natural  laws,  are  put  into  practice. 

Mindful  of  the  deficiency  of  my  own  powers  to  undertake 
so  gigantic  a  work,  I  think,  however,  it  is  better  began  with 
powers,  however  inefficient,  than  not  at  all.  Children  or  men, 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  building  and  architecture,  are 
chosen  to  lay  the  first  foundation  stone  to  great  public  build- 
ings under  the  direction  of  the  architect ;  in  a  like  manner 
will  I  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  to  an  institution  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  society,  and  try  to  build  up  an  edifice 
with  living  stones,  in  the  hope  that  the  great  Architect  of  the 
Universe  may  direct  and  guide  my  exertions,  and  those  of  the 
philanthropists  who  may  devote  their  powers  to  the  same 
purpose. 

I  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  an  institu- 
tion for  anthropological  education,  in  which  children  of  all 
ages  shall  be  received,  to  be  educated  on  the  principles  of 
which  an  outline  has  been  given.    To  make  it  more  general, 
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I  wish  to  establish  one  near  London  first,  and,  when  this  is 
accomplished,  endeavour  to  do  the  same  near  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin. 

The  terms  for  admission  will  be  fixed  as  low  as  possible, 
merely  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  will  include  all  charges  for 
board  and  instruction,  which  latter  will  consist  of  all  the  me- 
chanical sciences  and  the  fine  arts  pursued  in  civilized  society. 

If,  after  paying  all  expenses,  there  remains  an  annual 
surplus,  this  surplus  will  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  any 
talented  child  or  children  not  provided  with  means  to  pro- 
cure the  same,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  any 
other  purpose.  This  being  intended  for  a  public  establish- 
ment on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  the  administration  and 
progress  will  from  time  to  time  be  made  known  to  society 
through  the  public  press.^* 

For  all  ends  in  view,  I  propose  to  establish  the  institution 
near  a  large  town  and  in  connection  with  a  farm,  that  the 
necessary  provisions  may  be  obtained  as  good  and  likewise 
as  cheap  as  posssible,  and  further  to  furnish  the  means  of 
instructing  those  children  practically  in  farming,  whose  future 
destiny  it  may  be  to  pursue  this  course  as  their  profession,  or 
to  afi*ord  that  knowledge  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
their  own  property.  There  are  many  more  advantages  which 
would  induce  me  to  establish  this  institution  near  a  large 
town,  particular^  London,  as  for  instance  the  Museum,  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  Polytechnic  Institution,  Galleries,  &c.,  are 
available  and  necessary  for  practical  instruction. 

The  children  are  to  wear  one  uniform  dress,  which  must 
answer  to  the  want  mentioned  under  article  "  Dress,^^  and 
made  in  a  simple  way  and  not  of  costly  materials.  The  mate- 
rials will  be  drawn  directly  from  the  manufacturer,  so  that  the 
expenses  will  be  greatly  reduced,  as  well  for  parents  as  for 
the  establishment. 

To  realize  the  advantages  proposed,  children  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  will  be  admitted ;  but  some  time  after  its 

*  A  lecture- room  will  be  established  at  the  institution  or  in  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  those  who  wish  for  information  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  consequent  duties  incumbent  upon  parents  and  children. 
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erection  and  completion  would  be  required  to  render  this 
practicable  with  regard  to  young  children  and  girls.  However, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  idea  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  intellectual  education  of  children, 
say  from  two  or  three  years,  may  be  conducted. 

Children  must  be  kept  constantly  occupied,  but  their  oc- 
cupations must  be  so  varied,  that  they  become  neither  mentally 
nor  bodily  fatigued,  and  all  must  tend  to  amuse  them.  Even 
the  playthings  of  children  should  alBPord  them  information, 
which  must  form  the  basis  for  instructions  to  be  received  at 
a  future  time. 

From  the  earliest  periods  they  must  learn  to  know  that 
which  tends  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  health  and  that 
which  leads  to  the  contrary  ;  and  may  receive  general  notions 
of  the  structure  of  their  own  body  and  its  functions,  without 
any  elaborate  or  too  theoretical  study  of  anatomy  or  phy- 
siology,* which  of  course  is  not  meant  here.  They  must  then 
be  engrafted  with  the  principles  of  sobriety,  and  the  evil  con- 
sequences shewn  when  acting  contrary  to  its  rules ;  and  learn 
to  know  that  they  eat  and  drink  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat 
and  drink.  They  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  objects  around  them  and  of  which  they  make  use,  and  be 
furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  examine  them.  A  constant 
care  must  be  taken  that  children  learn  to  express  their  ideas 
by  using  the  proper  words  to  denote  them,  and  use  no  more 
than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  must  thus  learn  to 
give  a  proper  definition  of  the  objects  and  ideas  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  and  have  learned  the  names  of ;  when  this  has 
been  accomplished,  they  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
signs  which  denote  those  ideas  and  objects  in  writing  and 
print.  To  reach  this  aim,  they  must  learn  to  distinguish 
forms,  the  comparative  sizes  of  forms,  and  the  proper  names 
for  them,  beginning  with  straight,  parallel,  horizontal,  ver- 
tical, curved,  &c.,  lines;  triangles,  squares,  parallelograms, 
cones,  cylinders,  cubes,  he. ;  which  also  may  be  shewn  them 

*  For  this  purpose  the  author  has  composed  a  little  comprehensive  work,  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  body  have  common  names  subjoined  to  the  custo- 
mary Latin  ones,  for  the  use  of  children. 
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shewn  them  in  the  various  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  thus  the  use  of  wrong  expressions,  so  often 
heard,  will  be  avoided  ;  as  a  round  circle,^^  instead  of  circle, 
which  might  lead  us  to  think  that  there  are  also  angular  ones, 
or  a  round  "  for  anything  that  has  a  curved  surface,  whether 
it  be  a  circle,  cone,  or  cylinder.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  all  children  geometricians,  though  this  is  evi- 
dently the  beginning  of  geometry ;  still  children  need  not  be 
frightened  with  the  name  of  it,  and  to  use  proper  language 
they  must  receive  proper  ideas  and  the  adopted  names  for 
them.  It  is  indifferent  to  me  if  you  call  your  father,  mamma, 
or  your  mother,  uncle ;  but  let  the  same  word  always  denote 
the  same  idea. 

All  objects  have  forms,  which  are  comprised  in  two  classes, 
regular  and  irregular  ones.  All  regular  forms  have  names, 
all  irregular  forms  are  expressed  by  a  drawn  comparison  with 
the  regular  ones  they  most  resemble,  but  all  stand  in  relation 
with  our  intellectual  faculties ;  therefore  accustom  children 
early  to  express  themselves  correctly,  which  can  only  be  done 
when  they  know  what  they  express.  Then  there  will  be  found 
no  longer  "  asses-bridges  in  geometry.  I  have  been  always 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  pupil  who  deserves  the  com- 
parison to  the  long-eared  animal ;  at  least  in  no  other  way 
than  w^e  ought  to  wonder  that  some  pupils  have  really  the 
patience  of  this  animal  to  go  on  at  all,  when  troubled  about 
problems  so  easy  to  conceive,  if  the  foundation  has  been 
properly  laid  down.  This  study  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  and  wearisome,  but  practical  and  amusing ;  by 
giving  them  playthings  with  geometrical  forms,  &c.,  and  ap- 
plying the  same  for  the  study  of  other  sciences  in  close  union 
with  this.  But  generally  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  this 
science,  proceeding  from  its  having  been  wrongly  taught. 
The  minds  of  children  must  be  applied  to  all  studies,  with  due 
reference  to  their  individual  powers  and  tastes.  However 
drawing,  mechanical,  architectural,  and  perspective,  cannot 
be  successfully  commenced  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  preliminaries  of  this  science.  Those  artists  who  venture 
to  do  so  will  continually  find  stumbling-blocks  in  their  road, 
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which  will  prevent  their  progress.  After  this  they  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  measures  and  weights  of  their  country, 
and  the  different  coins,  which  furnishes  the  idea  of  quantity 
and  quality,  leading  directly  to  the  consideration  of  arith- 
metic. This  science  is  commonly  made  the  very  curse  of 
children,  by  beginning  its  study  in  a  wrong  manner.  Locke 
says  of  it,  "  Arithmetic  is  the  easiest,  and  consequently  the 
first  «ort,  of  abstract  reasoning  which  the  mind  commonly 
bears  or  accustoms  itself  to.'^  And  he  is  correct  in  this ;  but 
giving  children  sums  to  work  out,  is  not  to  be  called  studying 
arithmetic.  Quantity  and  quality  they  must  first  learn  to 
comprehend,  and  quantity  of  quality.  Numbers  are  only 
names  of  quantities,  or  aggregations  of  units  of  the  same 
kind.  Let  children  thus  comprehend  first  the  ideas  of  sin- 
gularity and  plurality  of  things  of  the  same  kind  or  sort,  and 
then  make  them  acquainted  with  the  names  and  signs  to  denote 
them ;  and  lastly,  with  the  scales  and  mode  to  measure  their 
quantity,  viz.,  their  value.  Practice  will  soon  make  them  reckon 
well,  but  first  they  must  be  able  to  reason  perfectly  on  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  else  they  lose  the  pleasure  derived  from 
it.  This  study  is  of  most  serious  import,  as  no  business  of 
life  can  be  successfully  pursued  without,  and  no  one  can  know 
too  much  of  it.  Almost  every  one  learns  in  his  way  some- 
thing about  arithmetic;  but  if  it  was  really  well  studied, 
should  we  meet  with  such  expressions,  even  in  good  society,  as 
the  larger  or  smaller  half  ?  and  many  more  of  this  kind ; 
nay,  if  arithmetic  was  properly  studied  and  its  importance 
generally  acknowledged,  the  philosophic  system  formed  under 
the  combined  labours  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
Europe  in  1790,  would  long  have  been  universally  adopted, 
instead  of  in  a  few  countries  only.*  But  it  is  in  this  science 
as  in  others,  children  are  taught  only  to  commit  certain  rules 
to  memory,  and  are  left  to  find  their  own  way  with  them. 
For  those  gifted  with  talent,  there  is  scarcely  any  difiiculty 

*  Van  Swinden,  Verhaudelingen  over  de  Volraaakte  raaten  en  Gewigten, 
Amsterdam.  1802.  Vol.  i.,  p.  8.  Further,  /.  de  Gelder,  Wiskundige  Lessen, 
Vol.  i. 

D^hnnlres,  Base  de  Systeme  metrique. 
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in  any  science,  but  the  road  must  be  made  easy  to  those  who 
are  less  fortunately  dealt  with  by  nature. 

Another  study  for  children  of  the  earliest  age  is  botany,  if 
stripped  of  the  useless  technicalities  which  wear  out  the  pa- 
tience of  children,  and  deprive  them  ultimately  of  the  pleasure 
and  advantages  of  it.  Let  them  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  the  differences  of  those  plants  which  are 
mostly  before  them.  This  study  should  begin,  by  giving 
them  the  knowledge  first  of  the  five  fundamental  organs  of 
plants,  viz.,  the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  for 
the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  same,  whilst  the  other 
two,  the  flower  and  fruit,  are  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and 
serve  for  the  continuation  of  the  species.  The  seed  may  be 
shown  them  in  the  state  of  germination,  in  which  it  swells, 
bursts  the  envelopement,  and  shoots  out  two  parts,  one  pro- 
ceeding up  into  the  air,  the  other  downwards  into  the  ground; 
the  descending  part  becoming  the  root,  the  ascending  part  the 
rudiment  of  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers.  When  they  have 
learned  this  a  general  idea  of  classification  can  be  given.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  learn  that  all  those  plants  which  cor- 
respond with  each  other  in  all  their  parts,  and  have  been 
derived  from  one  common  stock,  form  species.  That  those 
species  agreeing  closest  together  in  their  most  important  fea- 
tures form  genera;  that  these  are  divided  or  grouped  into 
tribes,  families,  and  orders;  and  ultimately  that  all  these  are 
comprised  and  arranged  into  three  great  groups  of  plants,  the 
first  appearing  with  two  seed  leaves,  the  second  with  one,  and 
the  third  destitute  of  them. 

The  further  marks  of  distinction  may  then  be  shown  them 
as  progressing,  but  not  by  plates  and  prints  only,  but  in  nature, 
and  by  verbal  tuition.  It  would  of  course  lead  me  beyond 
the  purpose  in  view  to  enter  deeper  into  the  science  itself,  and 
I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  this  study  should  be  pursued 
in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  spot 
where  the  plants  grow,  and  is  thus  particularly  adapted  for 
young  children,  as  it  enables  them  to  exercise  all  the  organs 
of  the  perceptive  and  knowing  faculties,  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  open  air. 
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Geography  begins  with  the  idea^  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
before  or  behind.  Teach  children  then  to  find  a  certain  spot 
and  back  again,  as  a  table  or  chair  in  an  apartment,  and  let  them 
measure  the  distance  of  the  object  from  too  diflPerent  sides  of  the 
room,  the  latter  making  together  an  angle.  Further  enlarge 
the  idea  by  going  into  a  garden  or  field.  Then  you  may  give 
them  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  divided  into  water  and 
land.  Just  as  in  botany  the  three  classes  comprise  all  plants, 
so  show  them  the  great  continents  on  the  globe.  Then  divide 
the  same  in  the  two  halfs  or  hemispheres,  and  mark  the  dif- 
ferent circles.  Here  we  have  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
latitude  and  longitude  easily  explained,  which  must  form  the 
basis  for  this  science.  Then  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
difi'erent  classes  of  the  human  race,  and  the  spheres  they  inhabit 
on  the  globe. 

In  proportion  as  they  advance,  they  may  draw  on  slates 
or  a  large  board  the  rude  form  of  the  difi'erent  countries,  and 
afterwards  note  their  relative  position.  Amusing  particulars 
must  be  related  to  them,  which  will  facilitate  the  remembrance 
of  the  minute  parts.  But  do  not  give  them  books  in  hand  in 
which  every  thing  is  calculate^  on  mere  verbal  memory.  What 
does  it  matter  to  a  child  of  four,  eight,  or  ten  years,  how  many 
inhabitants  a  town  or  a  country  contains  ?  Why  then  cram  its 
memory  with  it  ?  Let  general  notions  be  given  first  of  the 
invariable  parts,  and  by  degrees  introduce  details.  After  this 
they  may  be  led  in  a  like  manner  to  astronomy,  mineralogy, 
geology,  natural  philosophy,  and  history,  which  must  be  taught 
them  in  the  same  simple  and  amusing  way. 

Children  generally  delight  in  all  experimental  studies,  and 
these  are  particularly  useful  to  give  them  information  and 
exercise  their  faculties ;  unfortunately  it  is  very  rarely  adopted 
to  draw  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  last-named  sciences. 
Show  children  the  wonderful  formation  of  the  inorganised 
bodies  of  minerals  they  tread  on  and  pass  unobserved ;  lead 
them  to  the  conception  of  the  various  substances  the  earth  is 
composed  of :  and  show  them,  in  microscopic  views,  worlds 
existing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unsuspecting  eye,  in  a  crushed 
leaf,  the  wing  of  an  insect,  &c.,  or  in  the  starry  heavens,  the 
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greatness  of  the  created  world,  and  see  with  what  delight  they 
will  hear  you.  The  study  of  music,  separately  or  singing  in 
parts,  and  the  other  fine  arts,  tend  particularly  to  enliven  the 
higher  feelings,  and  should  in  no  public  establishment  for 
education  be  neglected.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  every  one  must  become  an  artist ;  but  even  if  they  do  not 
learn  to  practice  any  art  themselves,  an  interest  may  be 
awakened  in  their  minds  which  often,  in  after  life,  may  con- 
duct them  to  places  where  they  can  gratify  their  taste,  and 
and  thus  be  kept  from  idleness  and  bad  company. 

But  omit  not  to  show  to  them  that  all  sciences  are  closely 
allied  ;  and  also  the  relationship  and  dependance  of  one  upon 
the  other. 

I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making  the  me- 
thod I  wish  to  have  pursued  clear  to  the  reader ;  the  whole 
amount  of  my  intention  is  to  shew  that,  until  the  end  of  the 
second  period  of  life,  viz.,  seven  years,  all  education  should 
tend  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  health  of  children,  and 
give  them,  in  an  amusing  way,  as  much  practical  information 
as  can  be  obtained  by  the  activity  and  mutual  influence  of 
their  individual  cerebral  organization. 

In  the  third  period,  their  studies  must  be  more  based  on 
their  growing  reflective  powers ;  they  must  be  brought  into 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  sciences,  and  made 
aware  that  all  form  one  universal  assemblage  of  laws  and  con- 
sequences, or  causes  and  efi'ects.  At  this  age  they  must 
be  introduced  to  the  more  theoretical  parts  of  the  difi'erent 
sciences,  without  neglecting  the  practical  application  of  them. 
They  must  practise  surveying,  levelling,  constructing  of  mo- 
dels, architectural  and  mechanical,  &c.,  particularly  those 
pupils  whose  talents  destine  them  for  such  pursuits.  When 
the  studies  of  botany,  natural  history,  &c.,  have  been  properly 
conducted,  they  will  find  themselves  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
so  far  advanced  that  they  may  properly  be  made  acquainted 
with  those  laws  of  human  nature  of  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  kept  in  ignorance,  without  the  great  difiiculties  which 
are  commonly  experienced  to  efi"ect  this.  I  mean  they  must 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  important  laws 
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of  propagation,  to  be  enabled  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  such  laws;  to  learn  to  preserve  and  not  waste  or 
enfeeble  the  powers  of  their  own  constitution,  by  yielding  to 
impulses  of  feelings.  Thus,  at  this  age,  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cator will  bear  testimony,  if  he  has  applied  the  natural  laws  to 
the  education  of  his  pupils.  The  longer  the  differences  of  the 
sexes  can  be  concealed  from  children  the  better.  But  un- 
fortunately this  is  too  little  attended  to, — people  think  not 
that  they  rouse  the  curiosity  of  children  to  a  tenfold  degree 
by  answering  them  in  a  mysterious  manner,  or  scolding  them 
for  questions  about  these  matters.  Children  are  in  general 
so  readily  informed  by  servants  and  others  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  friends  with  them,  by  telling  them  all  they  know 
themselves  about  it.  Besides,  they  bear  constantly,  the  cat 
has  kittens,  the  dog  has  puppies,  the  cow  a  calf,  the  horse  a 
foal,  &c.,  and  do  you  think,  then,  you  can  keep  them  in  ig- 
norance as  long  as  you  please  ?  As  I  said  before,  it  is  best 
that  children  should  not  be  prematurely  informed  upon  this 
subject,  but  gently  led  by  the  knowledge  of  botany,  afterwards 
of  natural  history,  beginning  with  insects,  and  continuing  till 
they  come  to  the  mammalia,  at  the  head  of  which  man  stands, 
becoming  thus  gradually  informed ;  when  they,  at  the  proper 
time,  are  made  acquainted  with  these  laws  by  their  parents 
and  educators,  and  at  the  same  time  the  destination  of  their 
propensities,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  abuses  shown 
them,  they  will  receive  such  information  under  the  influence 
of  that  respect  which  has  been  implanted  in  their  minds  by 
the  previous  instructions  they  have  received.  Certain  it  is, 
that  an  over-anxiousness  of  parents  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  nature  from  children  will  do  more  harm  than  good; 
the  propensities  are  innate  as  hunger,  and  act  without  restraint 
until  the  educator  succeeds  in  allaying  their  activity,  by 
causing  the  activity  of  other  organs  to  overpower  them,  viz., 
the  higher  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties. 

Till  the  age  of  puberty  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  may 
be  conducted  nearly  alike,  with  some  trifling  differences  only, 
but  they  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  each  other,  par- 
ticularly in  a  public  establishment.    It  must,  however,  be 
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remembered,  that  girls  come  sooner  to  maturity,  that  they 
commonly  enter  the  married  state  earlier,  and  ought  thus 
before  that  time  to  have  received  that  education  which  enables 
them  to  fulfil  the  serious  duties  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
If  women  were  educated  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  entire  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  at  least  till  the  age  of  about  eight  or 
ten  years  and  later,  might  be  entrusted  to  them,  which  now 
very  few  would  be  "  conscientiously'^  able  to  undertake. 
Society  would  exist  under  far  happier  circumstances,  but 
women  are  not  to  be  blamed  that  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  man  who 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  legislate  for  them,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  nature ;  and  if  one  merely  refers  to  the 
authority  of  all  those  poets,  novel  writers,  and  "  philoso- 
phers" (?)  who,  without  the  proper  knowledge  of  anthropology, 
ventured  to  judge  women's  mind,  character,  and  destiny,  one 
is,  by  their  contradictory  statements,  (based  on  suggestions 
and  mere  individual  experience,)  easily  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  know  little  more  about  them  than  that  women  are 
women,  and  they  themselves  the  lords  of  the  creation  ! 

At  the  end  of  this  period  I  think  one  may  likewise  rely 
safely  on  fixing  the  future  pursuit  for  pupils,  if  their  education 
has  been  carefully  conducted  and  with  a  proper  observance 
of  their  natural  abilities.  Then  an  account  and  advice  should 
be  ofi*ered  to  parents ;  and  further,  the  education  continued 
on  the  same  principles,  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  parents  as 
nearly  as  possible,  until  the  pupils  leave  their  educator  to  enter 
the  world,  depending  on  and  responsible  for  their  own  acts. 

Experience  shows  that  mutual  instruction  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous, and  will  therefore  be  adopted  in  the  proposed 
institutions;  the  students  of  less  capacities  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  constant  repetition,  whilst  the  better  qualified  im- 
prove and  learn  by  teaching.  But  the  Lancasterian  and 
Hamiltonian  methods  are  too  well  known,  and  fortunately 
begin  to  be  more  and  more  followed,  that  I  need  say  no  more 
upon  this  subject.  ^ 

I  would  conclude  here,  but  I  think  I  owe  to  the  reader 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  punishment;  and  though  it 
cannot  fairly  be  expected  that  in  so  short  a  space  a  com- 
plete account  of  all  parts  of  education  can  be  given,  still  this 
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is  too  serious  a  part  to  leave  him  to  suppose  that  I  omitted  it 
intentionally. 

I  stated  before,  that  in  very  early  youth  the  feelings  man 
possesses  in  common  with  animals  must  be  brought  to  submit 
to  the  higher  feelings  and  the  intellectual  powers  peculiar  to 
his  nature ;  where  this  has  been  neglected  it  will  be  more  or 
less  difficult  to  accomplish  it  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life.  Keeping  in  view  the  conditions  under  which  all  men 
live,  and  on  which  they  are  dependant,  educators  must  try  to 
do  the  best  they  can  with  every  individual  organization  as  it 
presents  itself  to  them,  by  applying  the  means  furnished  by 
the  laws  of  nature.  But  I  consider  the  use  of  the  cane  or  strap 
no  instrument  to  raise  either  the  intellect  or  morality  of  man- 
kind. Beating  is  a  remnant  of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  begins 
fortunately  to  vanish,  if  only  by  degrees ;  but  I  see  still,  in 
many  advertisements,  "young  gentlemen  will  be  liberally 
treated,^^  &c.,  as  if  this  was  not  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  ought  to  be  treated  thus.  The  masters  of  some  of 
the  first  schools  assured  me  they  could  not  do  without  beat- 
ing. One,  evidently  a  clever  and  very  kindly-disposed  man, 
told  me,  "the  pupils  were  only  struck  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  hand  with  a  cane,  but  rarely  caned.^^  Now  I  ask,  is 
he  aware  that  when  thus  struck,  the  hand  may  be  seriously 
injured  ?  Do  masters  further  know,  and  have  they  given  it 
a  thought,  with  how  much  power  a  cane  comes  down  upon 
the  muscles  and  the  shoulder  blade,  or  any  other  part  ?  and 
do  they  exactly  know  the  consequences  which  may  be  produced 
on  muscles,  blood-vessels,  &c.,  particularly  when  a  man  strikes 
with  all  his  might,  as  is  done  when  in  passion ;  and  pray 
where  are  those  who  beat  without  passion,  or  wait  till  passion 
has  abated  ?  Thus  setting  at  nought  all  the  precepts  of  justice 
and  conscientiousness  which  may  have  been  given  to  the  child; 
the  educator,  whether  parent  or  master,  in  such  cases  assum- 
ing the  manifold  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  accuser  and 
executioner,  and  in  too  many  instances  not  allowing  the  sup- 
posed culprit  any  word  to  speak  even  in  his  own  defence. 
Beating  is  only  an  address  to  brute  nature,  whilst  man  is  no 
brute ;  and  even  brutes,  as  horses,  dogs,  the  so-called  happy 
families,  &c.,  to  be  seen  plentifully  in  every  town,  are  treated 
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without  beating,  and  are  known  to  submit  more  readily  when 
treated  with  kindness ! 

But  I  will  view  it  from  still  a  different  point.  Christ  says, 
Matt,  xviii.  6,  "  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.^^  And  is  it  not  offending  them  when  they 
are  treated  harshly  and  unjustly,  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
human  nature  !  Further,  chap.  xix.  14,  ^'  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^^  Now  he  did  not  ask  for  a  cane  or  strap 
at  the  same  time,  nor  can  any  one  suppose  he  would  have 
used  it  towards  them. 

I  stated  before,  and  repeat  it  here,  I  do  not  care  one 
iota  for  any  other  authority  as  long  as  it  stands  in  contra- 
diction with  the  sublime  words  of  Christ.  If  children  have 
been  neglected  in  early  youth,  it  is  surely  not  their  fault !  If 
they  are  unfortunately  organized  they  are  just  as  little  to  be 
blamed  !  I  do  not  deny  that  fear  constitutes  a  powerful  motive 
with  many,  but  one  to  which  we  should  only  have  recourse 
at  the  last.  There  are  organizations  out  of  which  you  cannot 
beat  the  tendencies  to  injure  their  fellow-creatures ;  what  will 
you  do  with  them  ?  There  are  many  facts  on  record  to  prove 
that  harsh  treatment  has  spoiled  many  who  might  have  been 
useful  members  of  society. 

But  look  to  establishments  where  the  insane  are  kept,  who 
are  decidedly  possessed  of  unharmonious  organizations.  Go 
for  instance  to  "  Hanwell  Asylum,^^  and  see  how  even  the 
worst  tempered  submit  to  kind  treatment,  who  would  foam  and 
rave,  and  did  not  yield  to  the  formerly-applied  straight-jacket. 
It  is  really  touching  to  witness  the  obedience  and  attachment 
of  these  unfortunate  creatures  towards  their  doctors  and 
attendants,  merely  because  they  are  governed  by  kindness. 
Experience  will  show  every  one  that  kindness,  applied  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  goes  farther  than  severity. 
The  educator  must  take  care  to  order  and  command  only  that 
which  the  pupil  is  able  to  accomplish  in  accordance  to  his 
innate  powers,  but  hereon  he  must  insist  firmly  and  unwaver- 
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ing;  and  try  by  degrees  to  regulate  the  organization  to  a  har- 
monious activity ;  and  happily  there  are  other  means  than  cane 
and  strap  to  produce  this.  These  rules  will  become  more  uni- 
versally applied  in  the  ratio  that  phrenology  or  rather  anthro- 
pology becomes  perfectly  known  and  spread  among  mankind. 
Punishment,  as  it  is  at  present  applied  in  schools  and  in  society 
at  large,  appears  to  me  nothing  else  than  mere  revenge,  a 
return  of  injury  for  an  injury.  The  laws  must  be  enforced^ 
and  they  themselves  perfected  more  and  more,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  living  generations,  and  above  all  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  all,  "  Do  unto  others  even  as  you  would  wish 
they  should  do  unto  you." 

It  would  be  a  wiser  plan,  and  more  worthy  of  the  high 
distinguishing  qualities  of  human  nature,  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  the  law,  viz.,  crime,  than  to  let  men  become  guilty, 
knowing  as  it  were  they  must  become  guilty,  apprehend  them 
and  bring  them  to  trial  by  laws  they  know  they  have  offended 
in  some  way,  but  are  totally  ignorant  of  them  in  every  other 
and  more  minute  sense.  I  do  not  deny  that  punishment 
becomes  sometimes  necessary ;  but  experience  shows  further, 
that  punishment,  as  applied  at  present,  does  not  prevent 
crime ;  that  preaching  in  a  hundred  churches  and  chapels, 
the  exertions  of  thousands  of  the  most  benign,  just,  charitable, 
and  intellectual  men,  are  of  little  avail;  crime  increases  in 
a  fearful  ratio.*  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  means  employed  ? 

Spurzheim  says,  when  treating  on  the  means  to  prevent 
crimes,  "Either  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  do  not 
earnestly  wish  for  it,  or  they  have  not  intellect  enough  to 
choose  the  necessary  means,  or  the  general  aim  of  legislation 
is  not  kept  constantly  in  view.''  To  choose  the  means  to 
prevent  crime  the  causes  must  be  known  which  produce  cri- 
minal actions,  and  crimes  will  cease  to  be  committed  as  soon 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  No.  6,  page  85,  of  a  pamphlet  lately  come  out  under  the 
title,  "Tracts  of  an  Anti-Tractarian,"  and  am  convinced  that  the  enlightened 
reader  will  delight  and  be  insatiable  to  become  acquainted  with  the  excellent  prin- 
ciples held  up  therein,  as  well  as  with  the  exposition  of  the  real  causes  of  evil  in 
society. 
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as  their  causes  are  removed.  Only  when  the  means  to  im- 
prove society  at  large  have  been  put  in  force,  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  a  favourable  result  may  be 
expected. 

It  may  appear  to  some  I  have  gone  beyond  the  point  in 
view;  but  as  every  man  who  appears  before  his  judge  as  a 
criminal  has  been  a  youth  and  child,  once  fondled  and  play- 
ing on  his  mother's  lap,  when  the  predominance  of  his  leading 
organs  had  not  yet  taken  their  fearful  activity,  and  are  ob- 
servable only  to  comparatively  few,  and  as  every  one  with  a 
harmoniously  or  inharmoniously  formed  brain  belongs  to 
society,  I  think  the  above  remarks  were  in  their  place. 

In  establishments  for  education,  the  educator  must  always 
be  and  appear  to  his  pupils  one  of  their  dearest  friends ;  and 
bound  as  he  is  to  act  only  for  their  welfare,  they  must 
be  made  aware  of  this  by  his  actions.  There  are  many  ways 
of  guiding  children  without  severity;  and  whether  harmo- 
niously or  inharmoniously  organized,  some  powers  will  always 
present  themselves  by  which  the  master  can  lead  them.  I 
am  sorry  that  time  and  space  do  not  permit  me  to  enlarge 
on  this  subject ;  but  one  way  I  would  wish  to  recommend  here 
for  the  treatment  of  children  who  repeat  the  same  fault,  and 
seem  sometimes  incurable  or  ungovernable,  let  the  educator 
separate  such  pupil  from  all  others,  and  take  him  to  himself, 
as  his  constant  companion,  till  convinced  he  has  succeeded  in 
freeing  him  from  that  fault.  The  respect  which  children  feel 
for  elder  persons,  and  more  for  their  parents  and  educators, 
commonly  effect  a  cure  much  sooner  than  is  expected ;  and 
many  more  ways  of  this  kind  will  answer  better  than  cane  and 
strap,  and  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  dictates  drawn 
from  the  code  of  Christ  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  educator  should  not  become  a  scarecrow,  but  the  true 
confidential  friend,  who  leads  his  younger  friend  when  he  is 
incapable  of  walking  by  himself ;  and  such  he  must  be,  the 
nearest  and  dearest  next  to  the  parents,  whose  place  he  takes, 
and  who  entrust  him  with  the  whole  amount  of  future  welfare 
and  happiness  of  their  child.  Let,  then,  every  thing  be  done 
to  procure  that  happiness  which  follows  all  actions  in  harmony 
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with  morality  and  the  laws  of  nature,,  which  Spurzheim  ex- 
presses thus :  "  Man  will  be  happy  lolien  he  confines  himself 
to  understand  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  to  find  out  the 
means  of  putting  them  into  execution  J' 
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